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Migrant Labor—Social Menace 


Migrant agricultural labor is needed in some of the 
eastern states as well as in the West. A Summer in the 
Country, issued by the National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., presents a study of 
working and living conditions of migrant families in com- 
mercialized agriculture in New Jersey in 1938. 

The study indicates that “the impetus driving families 
into seasonal agricultural work with its attendant hard- 
ships and disruption of family life is sheer economic need.” 
Fewer than half of the heads of families interviewed in 
connection with the study were employed at the time the 
agricultural season began and none of them was earning 
enough to “support a family in decency and comfort.” 
Some of the more experienced workers “apparently prefer 
this type of employment.” But, the report points out, 
their “very lack of experience [in industry] discourages 
any attempt to compete with others for industrial work, 
particularly in a period of job scarcity.” About half the 
families have been doing this type of work for not more 
than four years, and a fifth had gone to New Jersey for 
the first time in 1938. The 1938 season was a poor one. 
Most of the families studied earned “little more than ex- 
penses for the time spent in the country, rent for city 
homes which could not be completely abandoned, and, in 
the most favorable instances, a few back debts.” 


Much of the agricultural labor in New Jersey is se- 
cured through the padrone system. But padrones cannot 
be held legally responsible for “the promises they make 
regarding wages, amount of work, housing or living con- 
ditions. By their manipulation of the labor supply they 
can to a very great extent determine how much individual 
families earn. By withholding information concerning the 
amount of earnings or by reporting them as higher than 
they actually are, they may influence the amount of relief 
granted to a needy family, or delay its approval. 

“The welfare of the children engaged in industrialized 
agriculture is a consideration secondary to the needs of 
the crops. . . . Living quarters provided for migratory 
workers in New Jersey are miserable.” The children 
lose so much time from school that they cannot keep up 
with their classes. Most of them come from Phila- 
delphia where school attendance is required for the entire 
year. Across the state line, however, there are no pro- 
visions for the migrant children. 


Catholic “Bishops’ Program” Reissued 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has issued in pamphlet form a twentieth anni- 
versary edition of the famous Bishops’ Program of Social 


Reconstruction first promulgated in 1919. The Intro- 
duction, written by Archbishop Mooney of Detroit, is 
reprinted below. 

“A steady demand for the pamphlet containing the 
‘Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction’ makes it 
necessary to bring out a new edition. This, together with 
the fact that this year marks the twentieth anniversary of 
the Program, has suggested the idea of writing a brief in- 
troduction to the new edition to put the Program in focus 
for younger readers of today. 

“Between February, 1918, and June, 1919, more than 
60 programs under the title of ‘Social Reconstruction,’ 
or some variant of it, were drawn up and published by 
prominent groups in Italy, France, Great Britain and the 
United States. The authors of these pronouncements 
assumed that the War had made the world safe for politi- 
cal democracy and that the nations of the world were now 
ready to establish a regime of economic democracy and 
social justice. Hence they undertook with varying de- 
grees of comprehensiveness to show just how this end 
could be attained. 

“These programs of reconstruction were drawn up, for 
the most part, by religious bodies and labor organizations. 
The two pronouncements that received the greatest pub- 
licity were the ‘Social Reconstruction Program’ of the 
British Labor Party, published in the fall of 1918, and 
the declaration of the Administrative Committee of the 
National Catholic War Council, issued on February 12, 
1919. The pronouncement of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic War Council came to be 
known as the ‘Bishops’ Program.’ The Foreword signed 
by the four Bishops constituting the Administrative Com- 
mittee, opens with these significant words: ‘The ending 
of the Great War has brought peace. But the only safe- 
guard of peace is social justice and a contented people.’ 

“The ‘Bishops’ Program’ became the subject of wide 
public discussion. It received much more attention than 
any of the other plans for reconstruction. In the main, 
comment was favorable. Many, however, looked upon it 
as ‘too radical.’ Indeed some of the criticisms by indus- 
trialists of the day were quite severe. On the other 
hand, the Bishops and the clergy regarded the Program 
as a moderate application of Catholic moral principles to 
social and industrial life. 

“The twenty intervening years have brought com- 
mendation from statesmen and scholars who have noted 
its influence in the enactment of sound progressive legis- 
lation in social and economic fields during those two 
decades. 

“The principal recommendations and proposals con- 
tained in the ‘Bishops’ Program’ were: 
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“(1) Minimum wage legislation; (2) insurance against 
unemployment, sickness, invalidity, and old age; (3) a 
sixteen-year minimum age limit for working children; 
(4) the legal enforcement of the right of labor to or- 
ganize; (5) continuation of the National War Labor 
Board, for this and other purposes affecting the relations 
of employers and employes; (6) a national employment 
service; (7) public housing for the working classes; 
(8) no general reduction of war-time wages and a long 
distance program of increasing them, not only for the 
benefit of labor but in order to bring about that general 
prosperity which cannot be maintained without a wide 
distribution of purchasing power among the masses; 
(9) prevention of excessive profits and incomes through 
a regulation of rates which allows the owners of public 
utilities only a fair rate of return on their actual invest- 
ment, and through progressive taxes on inheritance and 
income, and excess profits; (10) participation of labor 
in management and a wider distribution of ownership 
through cooperative enterprises and worker ownership in 
the stock of corporations; (11) effective control of 
monopolies, even by the method of government compe- 
tition if that should prove necessary. 


“Of these eleven proposals, all but the tenth have been 
either wholly or partially translated into fact. One of 
them has been carried out on a wider scale than the 
‘Bishops’ Program’ recommended or anticipated; we now 
have national, in addition to state, minimum wage legis- 
lation. The tenth recommendation has made very little 
progress. Very few concerns have set up plans for giving 
labor a share in management, although the idea has come 
to be looked on more favorably. Effective ownership has 
become less, rather than more, widely distributed. Fifty- 
five per cent of the business done by the non-financial 
concerns in the United States is now controlled by less 
than two hundred corporations, and there has been a con- 
siderable increase in farm tenancy. On the other hand, 
the recently enacted Farm Security Act has made possible 
a modest beginning of a plan whereby tenants may become 
owners. 


“The proposals and recommendations of the ‘Bishops’ 
Program’ were, indeed, far-reaching for the time when 
they were written. But viewing the document in the 
light of present-day discussion, we are immediately struck 
by two omissions: the program says little or nothing 
about the problem of unemployment, and disclaims any 
intention ‘to formulate a comprehensive scheme of recon- 
struction.” There are two explanations for the former 
omission. In the first place, the country had not seen 
any serious unemployment in the four years immediately 
preceding the publication of the Program. There was 
then no warning that an industrial recession was coming 
in 1920. In the second place, there was then no indica- 
tion of the great technological improvements that were 
to appear some three years later. The substitution of 
machines for men had not yet attained the pace at which 
it has proceeded from 1922 until the present moment. 
When the ‘Bishops’ Program’ was published there was no 
definite reason for thinking that the country was on the 
eve of a period of chronic unemployment. Nevertheless, 
the ‘Bishops’ Program’ demanded an increase in labor’s 
share of the national income and a decrease in excessive 
profits both as a measure of social justice and as a pre- 
ventive of widespread unemployment and recurring indus- 
trial depressions. Today anyone can discern the prophetic 
truth of that statement. 


“The reason why a fundamental scheme for the recon- 


struction of industrial society was not advocated in the 
‘Bishops’ Program’ is stated in the following words: 
‘Such an undertaking would be a waste of time as regards 
immediate needs and purposes, for no important group or 
section of the American people is ready to consider a 
program of this magnitude.’ 

“That reason no longer holds. Important groups in 
America are now perfectly willing to jettison the whole 
system of private ownership out of which modern capi- 
talism has developed. In fact, it is not too much to say 
that outside the sphere of Catholic thought most intellec- 
tuals are advocating some kind of collectivism—either a 
moderate form of socialism or out and out communism. 
Our Catholic principles save us from being deceived by 
those destructive illusions, but, by the same token, they 
impose upon us the obligation of applying fundamental 
remedies to the glaring evils of the present system. 

“Providentially, the intervening years have brought 
forth a sound and comprehensive plan of social recon- 
struction in our late Holy Father’s epoch-making ency- 
clical ‘Quadragesimo Anno,’ The full title of this great 
document clearly shows that Pope Pius XI deliberately 
set out to be fundamental in his proposals, to lay the ax 
to the root of the evils in our capitalistic system. Here is 
the wording of that title: ‘On Reconstructing the Social 
Order and Perfecting It Comfortably to the Precepts of 
the Gospel.’ 

“While our immediate objective in social reform should 
be the solution of the pressing problem of unemployment 
and our long-range efforts should be directed to the 
realization of the papal plan for a new social order, we 
should not assume that the proposals in the ‘Bishops’ 
Program’ have all been realized or that the Program 
itself has become antiquated. Its unrealized recom- 
mendations represent worth-while advances in an achieve- 
ment which, at best, can be but gradual. The social 
insurance provided in the Social Security Act is by no 
means perfect. To say nothing of Other defects, it fails 
to provide for workers’ insurance against sickness. Only 
a feeble beginning has been made in the vast field of public 
housing. The provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act are as yet inadequate as regards minimum wages, 
and the majority of the states are still without legislation 
to protect the livelihood of the lowest-paid workers in 
intrastate industries. Many defects exist in the measures 
adopted to carry out other suggestions in the ‘Bishops’ 
Program.’ 

“Thus we have yet a long way to go before the hopes 
of the ‘Bishops’ Program’ are fulfilled. Even if that goal 
had been reached, readers would still be able to find in 
the Program much that is useful in the statement of 
Catholic social principles and in the application of these 
principles to many phases of our economic life. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that the ‘Bishops’ Program’ is 
of permanent value. 

“Of the four Bishops who signed the Foreword to the 
Program in 1919, three have gone to their eternal reward. 
There remains only Archbishop Joseph Schrembs, then 
Bishop of Toledo, and for many years now Bishop of 
Cleveland. When he celebrates the Golden Jubilee of his 
ordination next June (1939), he will probably look back 
upon his part in formulating the ‘Bishops’ Program’ as 
not the least of his achievements in the service of Church 
and country.” 


Federal Wage-Hour Law Invoked 
The Federal Wage-Hour Administration is bringing 
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suit against the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad for viola- 
tions of the Wage-Hour Law as it affects low paid em- 
ployes. The case is regarded as the most significant 
which has arisen under the law thus far. 

The government charges that the railroad has been 
paying over 4,400 employes less than the 25 cents an 
hour minimum and that it is failing to comply with regu- 
lations requiring it to keep records on the wages and 
hours of 15,000 employes. 

The regulations permit the railroad to include as part 
of wages a “reasonable” charge for living quarters owned 
by the railroad and occupied by employes. But the gov- 
ernment contends that the charges are excessive for living 
quarters assigned to maintenance of way and structural 
workers. Prior to the enactment of the law the railroad 
did not charge these employes for houses. The govern- 
ment charges that the assignments to these living quarters 
have been made without regard to the desire of the em- 
ployes to live in them, without regard to the employes’ 
existing arrangements for living quarters, without regard 
to whether they were fit to live in, without consideration 
of the distance of living quarters from the employe’s place 
of work, and that in some cases assignments have been 
made to non-existent living quarters. 

The government charges that the railroad has con- 
tinued to pay the same money wages but has computed 
charges for living quarters so that when they were added 
to money wages the apparent earnings of the employes 
were equal to the minimum hourly rate for the number 
of hours worked. 

The government also charges that the railroad has been 
making a profit on food rations sold employes, deductions 
for which were made from wages. The wage-hour regu- 
lations do not permit an employer to profiteer on board, 
lodgings or other facilities ordinarily furnished employes. 

The employes can bring suit to collect double the amount 
of wages withheld plus legal fees and costs. 

In the case of Kobrin Manufacturing Company, a New 
York concern, the government is seeking application of 
the criminal penalties of the law. The company is charged 
with paying $7.00 for a 48-hour week, with falsifying 
records by directing employes to punch time clock cards 
so that the time of arrival and departure did not repre- 
sent actual hours worked, and with failing to pay time 
and one half for time worked over 44 hours per week. 

The maximum fine is $10,000. Subsequent convictions 
make the offender liable to $10,000 fine, six months in 
prison, or both, and employes can collect double the 
wages due plus legal fees and costs. 

The government states that the majority of industrial 
concerns are obeying the law. Doubtless its action in 
these cases is designed to demonstrate that wilful viola- 
tions do not pay. However, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States declared on May 4, 1939, that “the 
experiences with the Wage-Hour Act have demonstrated 
the impracticability of such a measure” and that “the law 
should be repealed for the benefit of employers, employes, 
and the general public.” 


German Refugees in America 


A point-by-point refutation of current rumors that 
German refugees are displacing American workers, and 
a declaration that many new industries, started with 
refugee capital, have been brought to the United States, 
are made by Henry Smith Leiper of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America in an article in the 
May issue of Current History (New York). 
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Citing immigration figures, Dr. Leiper points out that 
by July 1, 1939, “fewer than 75,000 emigrants from 
Germany will have come to this country in the seven years 
since July 1, 1932,” and that more than four times as 
many came here from Germany “during the six years 
immediately preceding Hitler as came during the six 
years following his accession to power.” ; 

Dr. Leiper mentions numerous sworn affidavits, issued 
by American business concerns, denying that refugees 
were being hired and Americans fired. 

“Anyone acquainted with the strange word-of-mouth 
process by which a rumor grows into a widespread whis- 
pering campaign,” Dr. Leiper says, “will understand how 
the employment of one refugee in a job created for him 
can be magnified into a trend that threatens the security 
of American workmen. 

“There is another side of the refugee question,” he 
continues, “besides the negative one of refuting miscon- 
ceptions as to the number of refugees and their alleged 
displacement of Americans.” 

“Many experts, among them noted economists, believe 
that refugee immigration can be an important factor in 
the return of prosperity. These people point out that the 
refugees bring new skills, additional capital and even 
new jobs to the countries in which they settle. This has 
been the experience of England, of Holland, of Australia 
and now of America. , 

“From a strictly utilitarian point of view, it would be 
bad business for America not to avail itself of the refugee 
talents now available.” 

Shortly before the publication of Dr. Leiper’s article 
persistent rumors that Jewish refugees have been given 
jobs in Pittsburgh’s larger stores, thus displacing local 
workers, were branded entirely false by the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau in a statement announcing the findings of 
an investigation made of the reports by a committee of 
civic leaders and club women. 

Stores investigated were Kaufmann’s, Rosenbaum’s, 
Gimbel’s, Frank & Seder’s, May-Stern and Spear’s. 

“It is our opinion,” the Bureau announced, “that the 
simultaneous circulation of these rumors in every large 
city in the United States strongly suggests that sub- 
versive groups have inspired this whispering campaign 
in an attempt to stir racial prejudice and unrest.” 

The investigation, made pursuant to inquiries received 
by the Congress of Women’s Clubs and other organiza- 
tions, lasted 12 days and included a study of the names 
of all employes hired since January 1, 1938, and as com- 
pared with 1937 employment records, since workers of 
this latter year could not be classified as refugees. 

The committee, advising the public to “challenge the 
rumor-mongers with facts,” found and reported to the 
Bureau that of 8,000 full-time employes not even one was 
a refugee, and of the 3,600 part-time workers, but seven 
were refugees. 


“Business Statesmanship” 


Dr. B. C. Forbes, editor and publisher of Forbes 
Magazine, recently awarded to George F. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Endicott-Johnson Corporation, the Annual 
Forbes Magazine Gold Medal for his “outstanding ac- 
complishments in the field of business statesmanship ; his 
service to industry and to the nation in fostering better 
understanding between employer and employes; his con- 
tribution to the welfare of humanity in developing better 
living and working conditions, better wages, better hours, 
better cooperation, better industrial relations.” 
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It was announced that Mr. Johnson besides providing 
for his 15,000 employes a golf course, athletic field, ball 
parks, swimming pool, theatre, clubhouses, band stands, 
dance hall, restaurants, stores, hospitals and the services 
of doctors, dentists, nurses and lawyers, had shared mil- 
lions of profits “fifty-fifty’” with them, the humblest 
worker receiving the same share as a high executive. 

In his presentation address Dr. Forbes said “the preser- 
vation, the perpetuation of democracy in this country will 
depend largely on how far our employing classes succeed 
in satisfying our work folks. Wherever feasible arrange- 
ments should be made to enable workers to share in the 
profits their efforts produce. 

“Above and beyond all this, if the right kind of rela- 
tionships between management and men are to be estab- 
lished, it is essential that those at the top be animated 
by the most sincere regard, respect and goodwill toward 
their family of workers. Without sincerity, no plan or 
system for gaining the goodwill of workers could hope to 
succeed.” 


Military Training in C.C.C. 


Recently in connection with the hearings on whether 
the Civilian Conservation Corps should be made per- 
manent much emphasis was put on its accomplishments 
and a bill was introduced to provide for instruction in mili- 
tary tactics and drill for six hours during each week. 

Charles H. Taylor, an assistant director of the CCC, 
opposed military training in the camps and insisted that 
it would “interfere with the work program, and this is a 
work project.” Furthermore, he said that “military 
training would entail a cost that would not be justified 
by the amount of military training that would be received.” 
It would add 15 or 20 per cent to operating costs. 


Another assistant director of the CCC, James J. Mc- 
Entee, declared that “if the time has come in this country 
when, in the judgment of Congress, universal niilitary 
training is necessary, then my boy and yours should take 
it. You have no right to select a group of boys from poor 
families. Defending this country is the responsibility of 
everyone, not only that of bovs from families in reduced 
circumstances.” 


Summer Seminars and Institutes in 1939 


The Eddy Seminar in Europe for 1939 is planned on 
the theory that war will not come this year, and that on 
this account it is even more important to understand the 
situation in Europe. The Seminar will study the new 
alignment of the powers since the Munich conference. 
The party will sail from New York on June 24 on the M. 
V. Britannic and will visit London, Berlin, Warsaw, 
Moscow, Kiev, Bucharest, Budapest, Vienna, Prague, and 
Paris. During the voyage to Europe there will be daily 
lectures and discussions in preparation for the program 
abroad. Prominent speakers will address the group in 
each city. The Seminar is planned for writers, speakers, 
educators, and men in public life who wish a summer of 
serious study of international problems. The cost will be 
about $795 with tourist accommodations. Information 
can be secured from Sherwood Eddy, 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

A Pacific Area Seminar considering the countries of 
the Far East, with special emphasis on China and Japan 
will be held at Silver Bay, N. Y., July 17-29, under the 
leadership of Dr. Henry W. Luce. Those attending will 
study the significant history and culture of the Far East 


in relation to present international affairs and to the | 
Christian movement. A circular may be secured on appli- | 


cation to Charles A. Herschleb, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Three traveling economic seminars for ministers, 
teachers, and other civic leaders will be held by the 
National Religion and Labor Foundation. From June 22 
to 26 a seminar led by Rev. W. B. Waltmire of Chicago 
will meet in New York City, and will then spend 10 days 
visiting New England industrial centers, such as Bridge- 
port, New Haven, Springfield, Lawrence, and Lowell, 
before attending the Wellesley Institute for Social Prog- 
ress, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., July 8-22. 

The southern seminar, directed by Dr. Willard Uphaus, 
executive secretary of the Religion and Labor Foundation, 
will spend four days in Washington, opening July 5, in 
conferences with business, labor and government officials, 
and then visit Greenbelt, Md.; Arthurdale, W. Va.; and 
Harlan County, Ky. Most of the time, however, will be 
spent in an intensive study of TVA and the share- 
cropper country. It will close with a visit to the Delta 
Cooperative Farm. 

Another seminar, also in July, will be devoted to study 
in the Pacific Northwest, under the leadership of Rev. 
Fred W. Shorter, minister of the Church of the People, 
Seattle. This group will visit Yellowstone Park, Butte, 
Spokane, Grand Coulee, Seattle, Portland, and Bonne- 
ville, and will close with a week at the Reed College Labor 
Institute. 

Information about cost, schedule, conference technique, 
etc., of these three seminars may be secured from the 
Religion and Labor Foundation, 87 Orange Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 

The American Friends Service Committee in coopera- 
tion with the Congregational Council for Social Action 
will sponsor eight Institutes of International Relations of 
about two weeks each during the summer at Bethel Col- 
lege, Newton, Kans.; Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa; 
Reed College, Portland, Ore.; Mills College, Oaklnd, 
Cal.; University of North Carolina. Chapel Hill; Wel- 
lesley College, Wellesley, Mass.; Whittier College, Whit- 
tier, Cal.; and Lafavette College, Easton, Pa. The 
speakers will include .Eduard Benes, former president of 
Czechoslovakia; T. Z. Koo, secretary. World Christian 
Federation; Major George Fielding Eliot, authority on 
military affairs; Samuel Guy Inman, authority on Pan- 
American affairs; Hon. Karl J. Hambro, president of the 
Parliament of Norway; Walter W. Van Kirk, director, 
National Peace Conference; Charles G. Fenwick, presi- 
dent, Catholic Association for International Peace; and 
Norman Thomas, Socialist leader. Persons interested 
in international affairs are invited to attend, regardless of 
religious or other affiliations. The programs will cover 
economic, political, racial, religious, and psychological 
problems. 


The Military Viewpoint 


Alexander Kiralfy, a “non-professional military and 
naval expert,” writing in Asia (New York) for May on 
the strategic importance of the Red Sea to the British 
Empire, says that in spite of its “vital importance” to 
British seapower, it is now seriously threatened by the 
Italian occupation of Ethiopia. He comments that “a 
square mile of territory, in the right place, far outweighs 
the value of a regiment. .. . An attempted denial of this 
truth may be glimpsed in that policy of ‘Peace in our 
Time’ which, from the military—and hence final—view- 
point, sacrifices irreplaceable territory for renewable life.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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